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THE  RABBIT 


1   of  the   old   stone  house 
there   tumbled   five   boys 
and  girls   (the  old  peo- 
ple thought  there  were 
twenty  of  them) .    Tin 
pails    were    clattering, 
children    were    laugh- 
ing, the  sun  was  shin- 
ing and  everything 
seemed     happy,     even     the 
sparkling  mill-pond  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

Back  across  the  plowed  field,  behind  the  barn, 
across  the  lonesome  road  to  the  fields  beyond, 
the  youngsters  sauntered,  till  they  reached  the 
lovely  woods.  Nature  was  very  inviting  that 
day.  A  beautiful  daisy  nodded  courteously  to 
Belle,  and  she  ran  to  pick  it.  Bess  spied  a  bird's 
nest  in  the  grass.    Jim  "  fired  "  a  stone  "  just  to 
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do  something";  indeed,  Captain  Gill,  aged  six- 
teen, had  a  hard  task  to  keep  his  little  company 
together. 

For  several  hours  they  wandered  through  the 
woods.  The  dignity  of  the  grand  old  trees 
almost  checked  the  childish  laughter.  Bess  went 
tip-toey  until  Jim  laughed  at  her.  At  last 
they  reached  the  open  field  where  the  huckle- 
berries grew.  Five  pairs  of  hands  soon  cleaned 
the  patch;  not  a  berry  was  left  for  the  birds. 

Captain  Gill  called  his  company  to  order  and 
they  started  back  along  the  shady  path  which 
wound  deeper  and  deeper  among  the  trees.  Sud- 
denly a  frolicking  little  stream  sprang  from 
behind  a  clump  of  bushes.  Gill  shouted:  "  I  see 
it!  I  knew  it  was  there,  because  I  found  it  last 
year.  I'll  beat  you  to  it."  Immediately  they  all 
rushed  down  the  slope.  Of  course  Jim  fell  in, 
but  it  was  a  warm  day  and  his  clothes  soon  dried, 
while  the  children  ate  their  lunch,  and  the  leader 
told  wonderful  tales  of  his  adventures.     Once  he 
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had  caught  an  eel  five  feet  long;  another  time  he 
had  picked  ten  quarts  of  blackberries  in  an  hour, 
and  once  he  had  run  away  from  school.  (He 
didn't  tell  what  happened  when  he  reached 
home.)  Bess  crept  close  to  his  side.  She  was 
proud  to  be  the  cousin  of  such  a  hero. 

Perhaps  for  half  an  hour  the  little  people  paid 
the  closest  attention,  then  they  heard  a  noise  in 
the  bushes.  Gill's  eyes,  sharper  than  the  others, 
spied  the  cause  first.  He  put  his  finger  on  his 
mouth  to  warn  them  all  to  keep  quiet.  They  had 
only  to  wait  a  few  minutes  for  a  tiny  rabbit  to 
jump  out.  The  poor  little  thing  was  expecting 
to  find  its  mother ;  instead,  it  found  itself  among 
these  strange  creatures;  it  was  so  surprised  that 
it  stood  quite  still  and  Gill  quickly  threw  his  cap 
over  it. 

With  one  accord  they  started  for  home.  Jim 
forgot  his  berries.  Each  one  had  a  different 
plan  for  Bunny.  Belle  gave  it  her  new  doll's 
bed.    Jim  proposed  to  sell  him.    John  ran  ahead 
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to  build  a  pen  for  it.  Gill  was  going  to  have  a 
rabbit  pie,  and  the  rabbit — well,  it  was  crying 
for  its  mother. 

Xo  one  thought  what  the  children's  mother 
would  say,  although  when  they  neared  the  barns 
Bess  did  question  whether  Aunt  Ella  would  think 
them  kind;  what  she  did  say  was:  "  Take  that 
dear  little  thing  right  out  in  the  field  and  let  it 
go. 

The  children's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  but  five 
pairs  of  feet  turned  to  obey.  With  great  care 
Gill  put  Bunny  down.  Hop,  skip,  and  he  was 
gone !  For  a  little  while  they  watched  the  open- 
ing into  which  Bunny  had  run.  Jim  saw  Bess 
crying,  so  he  suggested  a  race.  Away  they  flew ; 
the  boys  shouting:  "Grandmother,  Daddy,  I 
spent  my  money  for  candy,"  and  the  girls  chas- 
ing them  up  in  the  hay-mow,  down  the  other  side, 
up  the  ladder,  down  the  rope,  into  the  house  for 
supper,  for  Aunt  Ella  was  ringing  the  big  din- 
ner-bell. 
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That  night,  when  they  were  tucked  in  bed, 
Bess  nudged  Belle  and  whispered:  "Do  you 
think  the  little  rabbit  baby  found  its  mother?  " 
and  Belle  answered  gently:  "Yes,  I  know  it 
did;  I  am  sure  God  told  it  the  way  home." 

Then,  contentedly,  they  went  to  sleep,  to  be 
ready  for  the  next  happy  day. 
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CHEERILY 

IT  was  early,  so  early  that  Will  was  very  sound 
asleep.  Mr.  Robin  Beech-Tree  had  been  up 
for  some  time,  for  he  was  a  very  busy  man.  He 
had  just  chosen  the  place  to  build  a  home,  and 
he  was  happy  to  be  at  work,  so  he  called, 
"  Cheerily,  cheerily,"  as  he  peeked  in  the  window 
at  Will.  "  Mrs.  Robin  Beech-Tree,  he  doesn't 
stir,"  sang  this  noisy  little  bird.  "  Try  again," 
she  whistled  back.  "  Cheerily,  cheerily."  This 
time  Will  rubbed  his  eyes.  "  Cheerily,  cheerily! 
It  is  time  to  be  up  and  at  work."  "All  right, 
little  fellow,  how  did  you  know  we  were  going  to 
have  examinations  to-day?  "  Will  asked. 

Mr.  Robin  Beech-Tree  was  satisfied.  So  away 
he  flew  to  Fred's  window  to  sing  until  he  aroused 
that  sleepy  boy.  '  What  are  you  singing  'Cheer- 
ily '  for?  "  he  asked,  when  he  was  awake,  "  didn't 
your  house  blow  down  last  week;  "    "  Yes,  little 
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boy,  but  it  was  my  own  fault;  I  wasn't  careful 
enough  when  I  built  it.  I  am  singing  '  cheerily  ' 
now,  because  I  have  learned  my  lesson,  and  be- 
cause I  am  going  to  have  such  a  strong  house 
this  time."  Then,  "  Cheerily,  cheerily,"  he  sang 
as  he  flew  to  join  Mrs.  Robin  Beech-Tree. 

"  I  wonder  if  my  lessons  have  been  studied  the 
way  Mr.  Beech-Tree  built  his  first  nest,  and  I 
wonder  if  I  will  whistle  '  cheerily  '  if  I  don't 
pass,"  Fred  thought,  as  he  combed  his  hair. 

The  hours  passed  quickly  for  the  busy  mother, 
and  yet  she  could  hardly  believe  it  was  three 
o'clock,  when  she  heard  the  children  coming 
down  the  road.  She  folded  her  sewing  and 
started  for  the  pantry,  for  she  knew  what  to  ex- 
pect. "  I  wonder  whether  they  will  want  one  or 
two  pieces  of  bread,"  she  said  to  herself.  "  I 
had  better  cut  two,  I  suppose.  Will  likes  apple 
jelly,  Fred  will  want  grape.  I  cannot  open  two 
glasses;  they  had  grape  yesterday,  it  will  have 
to  be  apple  to-day." 
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Just  then  the  boys  rushed  in. 

"  Hello,  Boydy,  aren't  you  going  to  speak  to 
me  this  afternoon?"  she  asked,  as  she  took  out 
the  loaf.  Immediately,  Fred  was  on  his  mother's 
back,  with  his  arms  around  her  neck.  The  neigh- 
bors could  hear  the  kiss  he  gave  her.  She  stood 
up,  and  put  her  arm  around  him,  before 
she  inquired  whether  he  thought  he  had  passed 
in  his  tests  or  not.  "  I  don't  think  I  did," 
Fred  answered.  His  mother's  face  showed  her 
disappointment.  '  That  would  be  too  bad, 
son.  I  hope  you  did  better,  Will?  "  "  I  think 
I'm  through  all  right,"  he  replied.  "  I  remem- 
bered what  you  said."  k  What  was  that,  dear?  " 
his  mother  asked.  '  This  morning,  before  we 
went  out  you  told  us  to  know  that  the  real  boy 
could  do  anything  he  had  to,  because  he  was 
made  in  God's  likeness."  "  I  am  glad.  I  wish 
Fred  had  held  that  thought  all  year.  Come, 
get  your  bread.  There  is  no  use  crying  over 
spilt  milk — try  harder  next  time.     You  may  go 
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to  Grandma's,  Will;  but  unless  Fred  gets  above 
seventy-five  per  cent  he  will  have  to  stay  home 
this  summer." 

"Are  you  going  to  clean  up  the  yard  this  after- 
noon for  Papa?  "  Mrs.  Wright  inquired. 

'  That's  Fred's  job.    He  got  it  dirty  building 
his  wagon." 

"  He  didn't  get  all  the  litter  around,"  mother 
said.  "  Come,  now,  both  of  you,  get  to  work; 
see  if  you  cannot  make  it  look  the  best  it  ever 
looked.   Don't  be  satisfied  if  it  only  looks  better!" 

When  Mrs.  Wright  spoke  so  decidedly  the 
boys  felt  it  well  to  obey  quickly,  so  they  put  on 
their  overalls,  got  the  rake  from  the  cellar,  and 
were  soon  happily  busy. 

"Say,  Fred,  you  pick  up  that  wood!  You 
only  half  did  it."  It  was  the  oldest  boy,  Will, 
who  tried  to  dictate. 

"  I  won't,  either,  you  ain't  my  boss,"  Fred 
answered. 

"I'll  tell  mother  if  vou  don't." 
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"  Cheerily,  cheerily,"  Mr.  Robin  Beech-Tree 
called  from  off  in  the  woods.  The  boys  stopped 
to  listen.  They  thought  of  how  many  twigs  the 
little  bird  gathered  each  day.  Fred  looked  at 
Will,  and  Will  looked  at  Fred.  Nothing  more 
was  said  of  the  wood,  for  they  both  went  to  work 
with  a  vim;  and  when  Father  came  home  that 
night,  they  were  more  than  satisfied  with  his 
praise. 

It  was  a  sad  boy  who  saw  Will  go  home  with 
Grandma.  No  visiting  for  him.  "  Gee  whiz, 
I  wish  I  had  studied  harder  last  winter,"  he  said, 
as  he  stuck  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  went 
down  to  the  brook  to  look  for  his  knife.  He 
found  it  just  where  he  had  dropped  it  when  he 
was  cutting  switches  for  his  arrows.  More  con- 
tented, he  stretched  himself  on  the  bank  under  the 
big  beech-tree.  For  a  long  time  he  lay  peering  up 
through  the  million  leaves,  all  so  much  alike,  and 
yet  each  one  different.  He  looked  closer,  he 
thought  he  spied  something  and  then  he  sat  up. 
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Sure  enough,  it  was  Mr.  Robin's  home  he  saw, 
for  the  little  bird  soon  came  back,  tugging  a 
great  piece  of  cord,  similar  to  that  Mr.  Wright 
had  around  his  tomatoes.  "  You  pulled  hard  to 
get  that,  didn't  you,  Robin?  "  Fred  half  thought, 
half  said.  I  saw  you  at  it  a  week  ago.  ...  It  must 
be  most  supper-time,  I  guess  I'll  go  in  and  study 
awhile."  Robin  called  "  Cheerily,  cheerily,"  for 
he  had  succeeded. 

The  weeks  passed  quickly.  August  came,  and 
with  it  the  circus.  Small  boy-dom  was  greatly 
excited.  Fred  had  counted  his  money  ten  times — 
he  only  had  twenty  cents.  The  boys  next  door 
were  going,  and  the  girls,  too.  Mother  had 
promised  last  year  to  take  him  the  next  time  it 
came  to  town.  Maybe  she  might  let  him  go,  but 
then  there  were  those  old  lessons  in  the  way. 
Thus  he  pondered,  as  he  stood  looking  out  of  the 
window. 

"Fred!" 

"  Yes,  mother." 
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"  Do  you  care  to  go  to  Burton  this  afternoon 
with  me?  I  think  I  want  to  see  the  show,  but  I 
don't  like  to  go  alone." 

Fred  turned  a  somersault.  "  Shall  I  get  ready 
now?  "  he  asked,  when  he  was  right  side  up  again. 

"  No,  we  shall  not  have  to  leave  till  one  o'clock. 
Go  straighten  out  your  room!  I  stumbled  over 
two  pairs  of  shoes  and  a  box  of  blocks  a  while 
ago;  they  were  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,"  Mrs. 
Wright  answered. 

With  a  few  bounds  he  was  upstairs,  and  in  a 
very  few  minutes  he  was  down  again. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  have  finished  al- 
ready!" Mother  asked. 
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'  Well,  it  looks  better  than  it  did,  anyway," 
the  small  boy  said,  shamefacedly.  '  That  won't 
do  in  this  house :  nothing  but  best  does.  Remem- 
ber Mr.  Robin  Beech-Tree!  " 

Fred  turned  slowly  to  go  back.  As  he  did, 
he  glanced  out  of  the  window.  The  little  mes- 
senger was  perched  on  the  top  wire  of  the  fence. 
It  almost  seemed  that  the  bird  spied  Fred,  for  he 
wagged  his  saucy  tail.  The  "  cheerily  "  came 
forth.  Fred  knew  it  would,  for  he  could  see  his 
red  breast  swelling  with  the  sound.  The  boy 
whistled,  "  Yes,  cheerily,"  and  went  to  obey  his 
mother  gladly,  and  then,  oh,  then — to  get  ready 
for  the  circus. 


SALLY  BEANPOT 

IT  was  dark,  very  dark.  There  was  but  one 
light  lit.  The  big  Department  Store  was 
almost  deserted;  the  only  living  being  in  the 
great  house  was  the  old  gray-haired  Watchman 
who  went  his  rounds  every  hour. 

On  this  particular  night,  two  little  beanpots 
were  laughing  and  chatting  so  loudly  that  the 
other  dishes  kept  quiet  to  listen  to  what  they  were 
saying.  It  seemed  at  times  they  would  surely 
shake  their  fat-selves  off  the  shelf,  but,  although 
they  were  so  very  boisterous  they  were  very  good- 
natured. 

Across  the  aisle  a  beautiful  Haviland  teapot 
stood  sternly  silent.  There  were  most  dainty 
vines  which  decorated  her  sides,  and  rich  gold 
borders  added  an  elegance  to  her  charm.  Her 
every  line  was  graceful;  she  was  indeed  refine- 
ment itself.  Yet  something  troubled  her,  for 
each  moment  her  nose  turned  up  a  little  more. 
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The  Limoges  plate  whispered  to  her  sister:  "  I 
am  going  to  hear  what  ails  Auntie  Haviland." 
"All  right,  go  on,"  Marguerite  replied,  and  she 
shoved  Miss  Limoges  so  she  rolled  closer  to  the 
Teapot.  Auntie  slightly  smiled  as  she  recog- 
nized a  kindred  spirit.  "  Come  closer,  my  dear," 
she  said,  cordially,  "  I  am  glad  you  came.  I  am 
almost  fainting.  I  cannot  stand  such  coarseness. 
I  do  hope  I  shall  be  sold  so  I  may  get  away  from 
those  common  people  across  the  way.  Of  what 
use  are  they?    They  are  so  vulgar  and  ugly." 

"  I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure,  but  please  don't  be 
sold.  We  should  miss  you.  Auntie,"  Miss 
Limoges  answered. 

Just  then  the  fattest  and  loudest  of  the  bean- 
pots  laughingly  whispered:  "  Oh,  Betty,  do  look 
at  Mrs.  Haviland's  nose.  If  she  turns  it  up  much 
more  the  tea  can't  get  out.  What  use  is  she? 
She  is  so  delicate  and  thin."  Even  Miss  Limoges 
smiled,  for  of  course  they  could  all  hear  what 
was  said. 
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It  was  twelve ;  the  door  opened  and  the  watch- 
man came  through  the  room;  everything  was 
quiet.  He  passed  on,  but  the  dishes  had  fallen 
asleep,  so  there  was  no  more  talking. 

The  next  day  Aunt  Hattie  brought  Harold 
and  Ethel  to  this  very  same  store.     They  were 


looking  for  a  birthday  present  for  the  children's 
mother,  Mrs.  Best.  Nothing  seemed  quite  nice 
enough.  This  was  the  third  place  they  had  been 
that  morning,  and  Aunt  Hattie  was  growing  a 
wee  bit  tired,  consequently  she  was  very  pleased 
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when  she  heard  Ethel  call:  "  Oh,  Harold!  there! 
I  am  sure  Mother  would  like  that  lovely  teapot, 
it  is  almost  dainty  enough  to  take  her.  Let  us 
ask  how  much  it  is;  you  know  Mary  broke  ours." 
Harold  did  not  know,  of  course,  but  that  made 
no  difference. 

The  price  was  within  their  means.  It  took 
some  time  to  count  the  pennies,  but  the  saleslady 
was  pleasant,  and  seemed  as  happy  as  the  chil- 
dren, when  she  could  hand  them  some  change. 

"  What  else  can  we  buy?  "  Harold  asked,  as 
he  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  aisle  to  look  around. 
He  spied  "  Sally  Beanpot."  "  I  am  going  to 
get  that,"  he  said,  decidedly,  "  I  do  know  our  old 
beanpot  is  broken,  for  we  haven't  had  any  beans 
for  an  awful  long  time." 

Thus  it  happened  that  Sally  and  Auntie  Hav- 
iland  were  wrapped  up  together,  for  the  children 
wanted  to  carry  their  gifts  with  them. 

Auntie  handled  the  parcel  as  carefully  as  she 
could,   and   although   Harold   and   Ethel   were 
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watching  the  bundle  all  the  time,  no  one  heard 
Sally  Beanpot  chattering;  perhaps  the  elevated 
trains  made  too  much  noise.  At  first  Mrs.  Hav- 
iland  smiled  in  a  very  ladylike  manner,  but  be- 
fore they  reached  Mrs.  Best,  she  had  spoken  con- 
descendingly to  little  Sally. 

For  many  long  days  Mrs.  Haviland  and  Sally 
came  on  the  table  together.  They  grew  to  love 
each  other  very  dearly,  and  many  times  Sally's 
gaiety  cheered  Mrs.  Haviland's  lonely  heart,  for 
she  had  left  all  her  children  and  her  blood  rela- 
tions. In  return  Mrs.  Haviland  tried  patiently 
to  teach  the  beanpot  refinement.  She  succeeded 
to  a  certain  extent.  One  night  Sally  said: 
"  Dear  Auntie  Haviland,  wouldn't  it  be  funny  if 
someone  who  didn't  know  what  we  were  for, 
should  try  to  bake  beans  in  you?"  "Funny! 
Indeed  not,  Sally,  it  would  be  dreadful.  No, 
dear,  you  are  more  useful  than  I."  "  Now, 
Auntie,  just  imagine  what  a  mess  I  would  make 
of  the  table  cloth  if  they  should  use  me  for  tea, 
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and  then  you  are  so  nice  to  look  at."  '  Well, 
dear  little  Sally,  the  Potter  who  made  us  fitted 
us  for  different  duties,  and  we  are  glad  that  the 
world  is  not  all  Haviland  teapots,  or  even  good, 
sensible  little  beanpots  like  you." 


THE  BERRY  PICKERS 
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ELL,  little  people,  want  to  earn  some 
It    was    Uncle    Will    who 


pennies 


spoke  to  the  children.  There  were  five  of  them. 
Will,  the  oldest,  who  was  just  fourteen;  then 
Jim,  John,  Bess  and  Belle,  and  they  all  liked  the 
goodies  the  pennies  bought;  so  of  course  they 
were  attentive  at  once. 
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"  I  have  to  get  fifty  boxes  of  raspberries 
picked,  and  will  pay  anyone  two  cents  for  each 
box  he  or  she  picks."  Uncle  did  not  have  to  hunt 
any  farther  for  workers,  each  child  was  eager  to 
begin. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  robins  were  routed 
from  the  berry-patch  behind  the  old  stone  house. 
I  am  sure  the  baby  birds  did  not  have  raspberries 
for  their  breakfast  that  day,  as  the  children  were 
out  before  the  feathered  mothers  could  leave  their 
families  to  gather  the  fruit. 

John  filled  his  basket  first.  The  little  city 
cousin  worked  faithfully,  but  as  she  was  not  used 
to  the  work,  her  lot  of  berries  seemed  small.  It 
really  made  no  difference  who  did  best,  since 
they  all  did  what  they  could,  and  the  profits  were 
put  into  a  common  fund. 

Once  during  the  morning  they  all  stopped,  for 
Will  called:  "  Oh,  come  here!  See  what  I  have 
found. 
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It  was  a  nest  all  lined  with  black  roots,  and 
it  was  way  down  underneath  the  bushes.  It 
had  four  greenish-blue  eggs  in  it.  The  little  girls 
were  so  lively  in  their  joy  that  they  almost 
stepped  on  the  tiny  home.  No  one  knew  what 
kind  of  a  bird  lived  there,  so  they  went  in  to  ask 
Auntie.  She  was  baking  bread,  but  she  told 
them  to  look  through  the  bird-book  till  they 
found  the  "  Brown  Thrasher,"  for  she  rather 
thought  it  was  one,  which  lived  in  the  berry- 
patch,  then  "  go  back  to  work  and  watch  till  the 
mother-bird  comes  home,"  she  advised. 

Although  they  waited  the  rest  of  the  morn- 
ing, the  little  mother  didn't  return  to  her  nest. 
When  the  clock  in  the  dining-room  struck 
twelve  they  forgot  their  disappointment  and 
grabbed  their  pails  to  make  a  rush  for  the 
house. 

The  children  could  have  eaten  anything,  they 
were  so  hungry,  and  they  surely  did  make  the  big 
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rice  pudding,  the  green  peas,  the  plates  of  home- 
made bread  look  much  smaller. 

The  whole  noon-time  was  filled  with  a  clatter 
of  discussion.  No  one  could  quite  decide  what  to 
do  with  the  wages.  Finally,  Auntie  had  to  inter- 
fere. She  said  she  couldn't  hear  herself  think, 
and  certainly  they  couldn't  hear  the  Thrasher  if 
he  called.  That  made  them  listen.  Belle's  sharp 
ears  heard  the  bird  first.  Very  quietly  they 
pushed  back  their  chairs  and  tip-toed  to  where 
they  could  see  her  jerking  her  tail  as  she 
chirped. 

"  She's  a  thrasher,  sure  enough,"  John  said; 
"  don't  let's  frighten  her." 

"  No.  Come  under  the  crab-apple  trees,"  Bess 
suggested. 

Truth  to  tell  they  were  all  glad  to  find  an 
excuse  to  stop  picking  berries,  and  very  will- 
ingly they  followed  her  as  she  started  for  the 
shade. 
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For  an  hour  they  rolled  in  the  grass,  resting 
and  waiting  for  the  ding-dong  of  the  baker's 
bell,  as  they  had  decided  to  have  a  party. 

Belle  heard  it  first,  but  Will  beat  them  to  the 
wagon. 

The  man  soon  had  the  pennies  and  the 
children  had  cookies,  jelly  roll  and  pie  in  ex- 
change. 

Auntie  called  to  tell  them  the  lemonade  was 
ready.  Each  girl  and  boy  started  to  get  it.  All 
the  "  party  "  was  left  on  the  ground  under  the 
trees,  only  faithful  Fido  thought  to  watch  nu  rnr 
it.  When  they  came  back  to  find  the  little 
dog  sitting  there,  so  patiently,  Belle  found 
one  of  the  nicest  cookies  for  him  and 
Bess  tried  to  give  him  /\  ^***eQ  ,  %f; 
lemonade, 
but  Fido 
refused  to 
take  even  a 
sip. 
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It  certainly  was  a  lovely  picnic,  but  city  cousin 
wondered  that  night  if  she  would  not  have  felt 
better  in  her  conscience  and  in  her  stomach  if 
she  had  saved  a  few  pennies  to  buy  something 
for  someone  else. 


THE  TROUT  PARTY 

E  were  stealing  along 
so  quietly  for  we  didn't 
want  to  startle  the  tiny 
fish  which  were  play- 
ing in  the  brook. 

There  was  not  a 
sound  but  our  footfalls 
and  the  brook  dancing 
over  the  rocky  bottom.  The  sugar  maples  almost 
reached  from  bank  to  bank,  and  the  protruding 
roots  of  the  trees  made  snug  hiding  places  for 
grandfather  and  grandmother  trout.  This  was 
the  Newport  of  trout-dom.  Nothing  was  lack- 
ing. Each  little  ripple  caught  the  sun  rays  and 
sent  back  light  more  beautifully  than  any  mirror 
could.  It  seemed  a  thousand  crescents  of  bright- 
ness gave  joy  to  the  little  paradise.     The  chairs 
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were  pebbles,  carved  ivory  they    appeared.     A 
water  plant  made  an  ideal  conservatory. 

We  were  just  in  time;  for  a  crowd  of  twenty 
frisky  young  fellows  were  coming  with  a  rush 
from  their  home  a  mile  above.  A  family  of  fifteen 
leisurely  swam  up  from  a  mile  below.  Grand- 
mother was  giving  a  "  coming-out  party  "  for 
"  Bess  Beauty."  Of  course  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  bustle  when  the  trout  met.  Each  proud 
Mamma  took  pleasure  in  introducing  her  chil- 
dren, and  of  course  all  the  grown  trout  had  to 
ask  the  little  fish  "  if  they  liked  school,"  and  to 
tell  them  how  much  they  had  grown. 

They  danced  the  minuet,  and  they  waltzed; 
then  they  two-stepped,  and  then  they  waltzed 
again.  The  younger  set  seemed  very  fond  of 
waltzing. 

What  fun  it  was  to  watch  them! 

Sometimes  they  seemed  to  be  playing  tag.  It 
was  laughable  to  see  Bess  Beauty  frisk  about  so 
her  wonderful  dress  would  flash  in  the  sun. 
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Grandmother  Trout  whispered  to  Grand- 
father. He  understood  he  was  to  invite  the 
guests  to  the  dining-room.  In  a  dignified  man- 
ner he  started  to  lead  the  lively  bunch,  but  man- 
ners were  forgotten,  and  the  dear  old  fellow  was 
pushed  aside  by  the  rude  young  fish,  who  were 
eager  to  reach  the  refreshments. 

These  were  half  a  dozen  choice  flies  and  spring 
water.  Tom  Fresh  got  right  over  the  spring  and 
wouldn't  let  anyone  get  a  drink.  He  was  sulky 
and  fretful  and  Grandfather  was  obliged  to  send 
Brother  out  to  drive  Tom  off.  Away  the 
naughty  fellow  scurried,  unhappy  because  he 
had  been  selfish;  indeed,  he  was  so  cross  that  he 
went  right  home.    No  one  cared  very  much. 

The  merry  little  trout  were  soon  dancing 
again.  I  believe  they  would  have  danced  all 
night  if  Grandmother  had  not  nodded.  One 
saucy  fellow  giggled,  but  his  mother  indignantly 
spanked  him,  and  no  others  were  so  rude. 

The  twenty  little  fellows  went  up  stream,  and 
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the  family  of  fifteen  hurried  down — and  all  was 
quiet  and  peaceful.  Grandmother  turned  over 
for  a  nap.  Grandpa  was  soon  asleep,  too,  and 
snoring,  while  we  crept  under  the  bushes  again 
more  quietly  for  fear  of  waking  the  dear  old 
trout-people. 


THE  PIN 

HE  girls  of  Hartsville  had 
formed  a  real  club.  Mabel  had 
belonged  to  so  many  clubs  in 
which  all  the  girls  had  worn  the 
same  colored  ribbon  and  had 
secrets  to  keep.  One  day  Mil- 
dred told  just  where  she  had 
found  a  lovely  blackberry  patch. 
The  next  day  Helen  whispered  about  a  nest  she 
had  discovered,  and  so  the  four  girls  "  made  up  " 
a  blue  ribbon  club;  but  this  one  was  different. 
The  children  had  to  do  something  good  to  be 
able  to  join  the  new  society.  Miss  Burns  was 
president  and  instead  of  the  ribbons  the  little 
people  were  to  have  silver  pins  for  badges. 

The  teacher  had  already  ordered  the  pins  and 
Mildred  was  waiting  to  get  hers.  Meanwhile, 
she  was  trying  her  best  to  do  as  she  should. 
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The  day  before  the  pins  came  Mother  went  to 
the  city.  In  the  morning  she  told  Mabel  to  be 
sure  to  stay  in  her  own  yard  till  five  minutes  of 
one.  Her  daughter  promised  and  surely  in- 
tended to  keep  her  word,  but  when  Helen  came 
at  half  past  twelve  and  called:  "  Hurry,  Mabel, 
let's  play  ball  in  the  school-grounds,"  Mabel 
forgot.  She  never  once  remembered  what  she 
had  said  till  she  saw  her  Mother  coming  home. 
She  had  started  to  meet  Mrs.  Scott,  but  as  she 
thought  of  the  broken  promise  she  stopped  where 
she  was;  she  did  not  want  to  see  the  grieved  look 
come  into  her  Mother's  eyes. 

After  the  hug  and  kiss,  while  they  were  walk- 
ing to  the  house,  Mother  asked:  "  Were  you  a 
good  girl  to-day?  "  "  Not  very,"  the  little  girl 
answered,  frankly.  When  Mrs.  Scott  had  heard 
how  Mabel  forgot,  she  was  sad  indeed,  but  she 
said  nothing  for  a  few  minutes;  she  knew  she 
must  punish  her  daughter,  because  she  loved  her 
and  wanted  her  to  be  always  obedient  to  right. 
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She  knew,  too,  to  obey  was  the  only  way  for 
Mabel  or  any  other  child  to  be  happy,  so  she  must 
be  taught  to  mind  and  keep  her  promise. 

"  Do  you  want  to  stay  home  from  Aunt  Bes- 
sie's, or  do  you  want  to  leave  your  new  pin  with 
me,  daughter?"  Mrs.  Scott  finally  questioned. 
Poor  Mabel  felt  her  mother  was  very  harsh. 
"  I'll  have  to  think,"  she  replied.  She  wanted  to 
go  so  badly,  and  yet  she  wanted  to  wear  the  pin 
just  as  much.  First  she  decided  to  go,  then  to 
stay  home. 

When  Uncle  Will  came,  Mabel  left  the  pin  to 
go  with  him.  As  soon  as  the  only  child  reached 
the  lovely  old  farmhouse,  and  the  merry  little 
cousins,  she  was  sure  she  had  made  no  mistake. 
For  a  time  she  forgot  the  pin. 

Quite  often  during  the  two  weeks  Mabel 
thought  of  Mother,  and  how  she  had  made  her 
feel  sorry.  The  tears  came  and  she  wished  she 
had  been  good,  for  then  she  would  have  been 
happy  all  the  time. 
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When  Mother  arrived,  what  a  sunburned, 
ragged  daughter  met  her,  and  what  a  happy  girl 
she  was  when  Mother  kissed  her  and  pinned  the 
little  badge  on  her  dress. 

Mabel  is  grown  now,  but  she  very  often  thinks 
how  firm  and  kind  Mother  was.  Now  she  is  try- 
ing to  teach  her  own  little  boys  and  girls  how 
necessary  it  is  to  obey,  first  mother,  and  teacher ; 
then  the  state,  and  in  all,  God  or  Good. 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  RIDE 

THE  unwise  mother-love  was  disturbed,  her 
small  son  had  learned  a  bitter  lesson. 

The  Butcher  for  the  last  few  weeks  had  set  the 
children's  world  agog.  Each  morning  he  puffed 
and  tooted  through  the  woods  to  the  door  in  a 
big  automobile.  Dear  little  people,  the  trouble 
was  he  went  to  our  neighbor's  door,  and  it  was 
our  neighbor's  boy  who  received  the  ride. 

Our  little  son  had  asked  the  man  for  a  turn, 
and  hastily  the  butcher  had  promised  to  take  him 
the  next  morning. 

Promptly  at  five  o'clock  the  little  lad  was  out 
on  the  front  piazza  waiting  with  the  boys  to  hear 
the  welcome  sound,  and  he  never  left  the  yard 
till  ten,  when  he  heard  the  auto  coming. 

Then  his  little  legs  flew,  but  he  reached  the 
corner  just  in  time  to  see  the  big  machine  go 
whizzing  by. 
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Patiently  the  little  fellow  waited  each  morn- 
ing for  several  days.  He  never  had  his  promised 
ride,  but  he  had  learned  his  first  lesson  in  the 
evasiveness  of  pleasure.  Xow  he  was  to  learn  a 
sweeter  lesson. 

The  fifth  day,  the  wee,  discouraged  man  came 
to  Mother's  arms.  Mother  comforted  him  by 
telling  him  that  God  is  love,  and  He  loved  one 
little  child  as  much  as  the  Others.  Some  day, 
Mother  said,  her  son  would  have  his  automo- 
bile ride  if  he  were  a  good  boy.  Perhaps  he 
might  not  ride  in  the  butcher's  machine,  for  he 
was  a  very  busy  man,  and  he  hardly  had  time  to 
stop  for  little  people,  but  there  are  a  great  many 
other  automobiles  in  the  world.  In  fact,  if  some 
time  Arthur  should  need  a  machine,  God  would 
give  it  to  him,  even  though  Papa's  salary  said 
"  no." 

Shortly  after  this  experience  Arthur's  grand- 
mother took  him  home  with  her  to  stay  for  a 
week. 
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Each  day  Mother  heard  how  good  the  little 
chap  was,  and  what  do  you  think  she  heard  just 
before  he  came  home?  You  could  guess,  but  I 
will  tell  you,  as  sometimes  good  does  seem  ex- 


traordinary. The  letter  said  Arthur  had  had  his 
ride.  He  did  not  go  in  a  butcher's  automobile, 
either;  he  rode  in  one  of  the  nicest  cars  there  is 
made.     What  a  happy  little  boy  Mother  kissed 
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when  Father  brought  him  home !  As  Arthur  ran 
over  the  lots  he  called  to  his  mother:  "  Oh, 
Mother,  I  was  in  an  automobile  and  I  am  going 
again,  too." 

To  the  mother-thought  there  came  an  intuition 
of  what  a  wonderful  kind  and  loving  Father  God 
is  to  all  His  children,  big  and  little ;  and  her  heart 
swelled  with  gratitude  when  she  realized  so 
clearly  that  all  the  good  there  is  belongs  to  every- 
one who  will  take  it. 


THE  TRIP 

A  LAS  and  alack,  how  it  rained!  Three  sober 
JT\.  little  faces  peered  at  the  skies;  not  even 
their  sanguine  dispositions  could  receive  any  en- 
couragement. It  rained  harder.  Finally,  the 
oldest  boy,  "  Grandfather,"  we  call  him  some- 
times, turned  slowly  from  the  window  and  said: 
"  Can't  we  have  a  carriage,  Mother?  "  "  It  looks 
as  though  we  might  have  to  get  one ;  you  had  bet- 
ter telephone,"  Mrs.  Carpenter  answered. 

So  it  happened  the  little  Carpenters  and  their 
mother  arrived  at  the  station  in  plenty  of  time 
for  the  train.  As  they  went  in  one  door,  another 
crowd  of  little  people  came  in  the  waiting  room ; 
they  were  all  wet.  One  mother's  hat  was  not 
waterproof,  the  red  flowers  shed  gory  streams 
down  her  back,  but  she  laughed.  A  boy  had 
fallen  in  a  puddle,  and  the  big  umbrella,  at  least 
four  feet  across  the  top,  had  refused  to  behave. 
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Yet  they  were  happy.  Our  little  people  won- 
dered if  they  were  going'  to  their  grandmother's, 
too. 

It  seemed  a  long  half  hour  on  the  train,  but  at 
last  they  drew  out  of  the  tunnel  at  Forty-fifth 
Street,  where  the  landscape  seemed  to  bespeak  a 
recent  earthquake:  big  rocks  were  half  blown 
away;  tracks  were  running  on  shelves.  One 
could  hardly  believe  that  order  would  ever  be 
established  again. 

Someone  told  Arthur  there  were  to  be  three 
different  lots  of  trains  going  into  Grand  Central 
Station  when  everything  was  completed:  three 
layers  of  trains  all  moving  at  once.  Mother  pon- 
dered, and  it  seemed  marvelous  that  man  could 
do  such  wonderful  things. 

How  glad  they  were  to  see  Nana,  waiting  for 
them,  just  as  near  the  train  as  she  could  get. 
She  was  as  glad  to  see  the  little  family  as  they 
were  to  see  her,  so  there  was  quite  a  hugging  time 
before  they  resumed  their  journey. 
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Several  times  they  thought  they  were  lost — it 
was  such  a  long  walk  to  the  subway.  When  the 
little  country  children  finally  did  go  under  the 
ground,  they  were  a  little  timid — it  seemed  so 
strange — but  the  subway  trains  carried  them 
quickly  and  they  soon  found  themselves  on  the 
ferry  watching  a  big  steamship  getting  away. 
Two  little  tug-boats  were  hustling  around  the 
huge  boat.  They  backed  her  out  into  mid- 
stream and  turned  her  around.  "  Say,  Mother," 
Grandfather  called,  "  those  boats  make  me  think 
of  you  when  you  are  getting  us  ready  to  go 
out.  See  how  they  fuss  around  the  big  boat." 
Mother  smiled,  and  the  children  all  laughed. 
Way  up  in  the  bow  of  the  liner  they  saw  a  man 
standing  so  very  quietly  that  the  family  thought 
perhaps  he  felt  badly  to  leave  our  grand 
country. 

When  the  ferry  reached  the  middle  of  the  river 
the  children  could  see  a  great  crowd  of  people  on 
the  docks  from  which  the  steamship  had  come, 
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and  they  felt  sorry  and  happy — sorry  for  those 
who  never  expected  to  see  their  friends  again  and 
glad  for  those  who  were  going  to  see  so  many 
beauties  in  the  old  country. 

Arthur  told  mother  to  look  at  the  largest  clock 
in  the  world:  the  one  on  the  tower  of  the  Metro- 
politan Building  in  New  York. 

My!  it  was  a  hungry  crowd  which  reached 
N ana's  boarding  house.  They  were  wet,  but  they 
didn't  have  time  to  feel  uncomfortable,  as  they 
were  obliged  to  hurry  out  for  lunch.  How  good 
it  seemed  to  see  the  motherly  woman  who  served 
the  meals,  with  such  cheeriness  and  good  nature. 
When  Mother  said,  "  You  had  better  put  a  nap- 
kin under  Arthur's  place,"  she  replied:  "Oh, 
it  doesn't  matter  if  he  does  soil  the  tablecloth ;  to- 
morrow is  wash-day." 

The  sun  burst  out  and  the  boys  shouted  and 
ran  for  Nana's.  It  is  too  bad  you  did  not  see  the 
little  people  that  night.     When  they  came  home 
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from  a  bath  in  New  York  Bay,  Nana  tumbled 
them  on  the  floor  and  there  they  slept,  Baby  Ger- 
trude with  the  rest. 

The  only  one  to  stir  was  Mary.  Mother  asked 
what  troubled  her,  and  a  sleepy  little  voice  an- 
swered: "I'm  grunting  for  that  piece  of  cake  I 
left  at  the  table." 


The  next  morning  was  lovely;  the  sun  made 
the  little  wavelets  sparkle  like  diamonds,  brighter 
than  the  ones  from  the  jewelers,  and  everyone 
could  enjoy  these  with  no  fear  of  thieves  rob- 
bing them. 
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From  Nanas  window  the  children  looked 
through  "  The  Narrows  "  out  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Off  on  one  side  stood  Fort  Wadsworth, 
on  the  other  was  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  Some 
day  they  hoped  to  climb  up  into  her  crown. 
Away  out  on  the  peaceful  bay  the  boys  and 
Mary  saw  a  big  gunboat.  Little  naphtha 
launches  bumped-bumped  across  the  water,  and 
a  tiny  sailboat  completed  the  picture. 

As  soon  as  Daddy  could  find  time  he  took  the 
family  down  to  the  water's  edge.  A  little  dog 
started  with  them,  but  he  reached  the  shore  first, 
and  before  they  knew  what  had  happened  he  was 
down  in  the  bay  after  a  stick;  for  some  time  the 
children  enjoyed  watching  him. 

A  lady  who  was  on  the  beach  seemed  so  kind 
to  her  little  girl  that  Mother  could  not  help 
noticing  her.  In  a  few  minutes  the  lady  came 
over  to  show  our  little  people  the  little  black  and 
white  shells  she  was  finding.  She  said  she  and 
her  little  girl  strung  them  for  bracelets. 
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Immediately  the  three  eagerly  began  to  search 
the  sand.  They  found  enough  to  make  gifts  for 
the  children  at  home,  and  a  good  many  odd  ones 
for  baby.  Daddy  called,  so  they  had  to  go  back 
to  the  house. 

The  next  morning  the  family  was  a  little  sad, 
for  it  had  to  leave  Nana  and  the  Bay. 

Still,  when  the  boys  thought  of  the  trip  home, 
they  were  happy ;  and  when  they  thought  of  their 
house  in  the  woods  they  were  even  happier,  and 
quite  willing  to  go  as  soon  as  Mother,  Nana  and 
Baby  were  ready. 

A  tiny  lantern,  a  new  dolly  and  the  sight  of  a 
wonderful  cash  register  bank,  were  added  joys 
to  the  already  full  visit — the  lollypops  were  the 
crowning  event.  If  you  do  not  know  what  lolly- 
pops  are,  ask  any  little  New  York  boy. 
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THE  OVERCOAT 

THERE  was  such  a  confusion  in  the  woods 
behind  the  house  that  the  whole  family 
went  to  the  door  to  listen.  It  sounded  like  birds, 
but  it  could  not  be,  for  Jack  Frost  had  driven 
most  of  them  away.  "  It's  the  squirrels,"  George 
called,  "  they  are  getting  ready  for  winter;  let's 
go  see  them."  Do  you  suppose  the  little  people 
could  spy  one?  Never  a  whisk  of  a  tail  showed 
itself. 

The  squirrels  saw  the  children,  I  am  sure,  for 
a  half -eaten  chestnut  pretty  nearly  hit  Arthur 
on  the  nose. 

As  the  family  went  back  to  the  house  someone 
asked  Mother  how  the  squirrels  knew  enough  to 
pack  away  food  for  the  winter.  Mother  an- 
swered: "  I  think  God  tells  them;  men  call  these 
whisperings  instinct." 

All  Nature  was  getting  ready  for  the  cold; 
even  Mother  had  been  searching  the  attic  for 
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warm  clothes.  George  hurried  into  his  sweater 
and  ran  off  to  school,  for  he  was  afraid  Mother 
would  find  the  long,  slim  overcoat,  made  over 
from  a  skirt  of  Grandma's. 

The  boy,  who  was  most  eight,  had  to  whistle 
manfully  to  keep  back  the  tears  of  mortification 
which  would  come  to  his  eyes  when  he  thought  of 
wearing  that. 

As  he  went  along  the  lovely  road  all  bordered 
with  brilliant  reds  and  yellows,  sober  browns, 
bronzes  and  evergreens,  he  glanced  into  the 
woods,  and  there  he  espied  the  neatest  little  bird. 
"  Why,  hello,  Mr.  Robin,  where'd  you  come 
from?  "  said  George.  Mr.  Robin  wagged  his 
tail.  "  Say,  Robin,  you  do  not  seem  to  be 
troubled  about  your  clothes,  do  you?  "  At  these 
words  the  bird  flew  away  and  George,  as  he 
looked  up  in  the  blue,  blue  sky,  forgot  his 
clothes  and  thought  of  the  "  Love  "  which  cared 
for  the  squirrels,  the  lilies,  and  for  little  boys,  too. 

When  George  reached  home  in  the  afternoon 
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he  greeted  Mother  with  a  joyful  smile,  and  said: 
"  Mother,  I  think  God  will  send  me  a  nice  new 
overcoat  if  I  need  it."  "  Why,  of  course,  dear. 
Jesus  said  God  supplies  our  needs  before  we  ask 
him;  we  have  all  we  need,  all  the  time.  Once 
last  summer,  when  Mother  watched  the  sunsets, 
I  did  seem  to  understand  a  little  of  how  unlim- 
ited God's  kindness  is.  Every  night,  there  was 
a  new  color  arrangement,  and  each  new  one 
seemed  lovelier  than  the  last.  What  beauty  Love 
gives  us  to  enjoy!  and  how  much  more  wonder- 
ful it  will  be  when  we  can  see  it  as  God  sees  it!  " 

"A  nice  new  overcoat  would  be  beautiful, 
Mother."  George  was  thinking  of  clothes  and 
not  of  skies. 

Very  shortly  after  this  a  friend  of  Mother's 
came  to  call.  She  wanted  Mother  to  let  George 
go  to  her  house  each  day  for  an  hour  to  play  with 
her  little  boy,  so  that  she  could  have  time  to  prac- 
tice her  music. 

George  was  delighted;  he  was  glad  to  help, 
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and  when  Aunt  Florence  suggested  pay  for  his 
trouble  the  small  man  was  quite  indignant. 
However,  he  did  agree  to  take  a  quarter  a  week. 
Thus  it  happened  that  each  day  found  George 
trudging  up  the  hill  to  work.  Sometimes  it 
seemed  hard  to  leave  his  play.  Then  Mother 
would  tell  him  to  think  of  the  help  he  was  giv- 
ing, and  the  lovely  music  he  was  hearing. 

Through  snow  and  rain  for  several  months 
George  went  to  Aunt  Florence's  home.  One 
day  Mother  asked:  "  How  would  you  like  to  go 
shopping  with  me?  I  think  you  have  saved 
enough  for  your  coat." 

The  boy's  face  was  radiant.  He  needed  no 
second  invitation.  Mother,  George  and  the 
other  children  planned  to  go  to  town  the  next 
day,  and  then  they  intended  to  go  to  Grandma's. 
The  next  morning  it  was  raining,  but  Mother 
felt  it  would  be  almost  cruel  to  postpone  the  trip, 
so  they  started  out  quite  early.  They  found  just 
the  kind  of  coat  George  had  always  wanted.     It 
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had  nice  soft  pockets,  two  rows  of  buttons,  a 
black  velvet  collar,  and  it  was  the  color  of  Papa's. 
Indeed  they  had  expected  good  to  happen,  and 
so  they  knew  they  had  to  go  to  the  right  place 
to  find  what  they  needed. 

George  paid  the  salesman,  drew  in  a  big 
breath,  and  buttoned  each  button  very  carefully. 
He  felt  so  big  that  he  wanted  to  carry  the  bun- 
dles. I  think  he  would  have  attempted  to  man- 
age Baby  if  Mother  had  suggested  that  he  could. 
The  boy  longed  for  wings  to  fly  as  did  robin ;  he 
was  so  happy  and  so  sure  of  goodness  all  around 
him.  Mother  watched  her  son  as  they  continued 
their  journey.  She  felt  proud  of  him,  for  he 
looked  so  manly.  He  had  worked  and  earned  his 
coat ;  yet  she  did  not  want  him  to  forget  God  had 
sent  him  the  opportunity  to  work,  so  she  whis- 
pered to  him :  "  Remember,  George,  Jesus  could 
do  nothing  without  His  Father."  "  I  know, 
Mother,  I  will  remember,  and  I  am  saying 
thanks,  thanks,  all  the  time." 
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<L-A 


A  HAPPY  CHRISTMAS 

THANKSGIVING  had  passed.  Its  pleas- 
ures were  forgotten,  already  the  children 
were  beginning  to  plan  for  Christmas.  Each 
child  had  a  list  which  grew  as  the  time  before 
Christmas  became  shorter.  To-night,  Dorothy 
sat  chewing  her  pencil  top.  "  Mother,"  she  said, 
"  I  think  it  seems  very  selfish  to  have  such  long 
lists."  "  Oh,  pshaw!  "  Tom  exclaimed,  "  none  of 
us  expect  to  get  everything  we  ask  for.  It's 
easier  for  Santa  Claus  to  have  a  lot  to  choose 
from."  "  Let's  each  give  him  a  big  apple," 
Will  suggested.  Mother  said  she  thought  that 
was  quite  an  idea,  so  Tom  went  to  the  cellar  to 
get  the  fruit,  while  Jim  printed  the  "  Merry 
Christmas  "  cards. 

When  they  went  upstairs,  they  left  the  four 
lovely,  red  shining  gifts  on  the  mantle. 

Mother  heard  Elsa  say:  "Dolly  says  there 
isn't  anv  Santa  Claus." 
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"  There  is,  too,"  hot-headed  Will  replied. 

"  Yes,"  said  Dolly,  "  but  he  isn't  a  big,  fat, 
jolly  man;  he's  the  love-thought  that  makes 
everybody  want  to  make  everyone  else  happy." 

"  Say,  Tom,  Elsa  only  wants  a  doll's  hat ;  what 
do  you  want?  " 

"  Oh,  most  anything,  only  I'm  tired  of  books," 
Tom  said. 

"  I  want  a  dolly."  The  baby  wasn't  three  yet, 
but  because  the  others  wanted,  she  wanted,  too. 

It  was  late;  there  was  so  much  excitement  in 
the  nursery  that  no  one  could  sleep.  Mother 
called  several  times.  At  last  Baby  fell  asleep, 
and  the  other  little  eyes  were  becoming  very 
hazy. 

The  door  bell  rang.  Will  jumped  out  on  the 
floor.  Tom  tip-toed  to  the  stairs;  he  thought 
perhaps  it  was  a  man  Santa  Claus  after  all. 
Dolly  whispered,  "  Who  is  it?  "  "  Only  Sarah 
Brown;  she's  crying;  she  says  she  hasn't  any 
place  to  go.    Mother  says  she  may  stay  here;  it's 
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too  cold  for  her  to  go  out.  Mother's  coming  up." 
Tom  stopped  abruptly,  and  with  a  bound  he  was 
in  bed. 

Poor  Sarah  followed.  She  shivered,  although 
the  house  was  very  warm.  The  children  could 
see  where  the  tears  had  been,  but  now  she  was 
in  good  care  and  she  was  soon  tucked  in  bed  in 
the  guest  room.  Mother  came  out  softly,  and 
went  to  the  nursery  beds. 

'What!  not  asleep  yet;  What  does  this 
mean?"  she  asked,  but  she  didn't  scold  very 
much;  instead  she  walked  over  to  Will's  bed  and 
sat  down. 

"  I  wonder  if  you  little  folks  think  more  of 
being  good  than  of  having  a  lot  of  things  to- 
morrow? "  There  was  no  answer.  That  was  a 
serious  question. 

'  Why,  I'm  sure  you  do.  You  know  how  soon 
you  have  broken  your  tops  that  you  have  had 
other  years;  they  do  not  last,  but  love  deeds  last 
always." 
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"  Why,  Mother?  "  asked  Tom. 

"  Poor  Sarah  is  in  trouble;  she  has  no  money 
and  they  say  she  must  rest.  Do  you  think  you 
could  do  without  some  of  your  Christmas,  so  we 
could  give  her  the  money  we  would  spend  for 
ourselves?  Papa  hasn't  bought  the  turkey  yet, 
or  anything  else  but  the  fruit  and  candy." 

The  faces  were  very  sad.  Mother  knew  it  was 
asking  a  great  deal  yet  she  knew  how  much 
richer  they  would  be  for  doing  this  good  thing — 
richer  in  love — the  true  riches. 

It  was  generous  little  Dolly  who  agreed  first, 
then  the  others  said  they  would  do  as  Mother 
suggested. 

When  she  went  downstairs,  Mrs.  Smith  told 
Father  the  children's  decision,  and  yet  they  hesi- 
tated. They  questioned  whether  they  were  not 
expecting  too  much  of  the  little  people,  but  they 
agreed  they  were  not.  So  the  next  morning, 
when  the  children  came  down  at  five  o'clock,  they 
found  the  stockings  fat  with  nuts  and  candy.    A 
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big  orange  was  on  the  top  of  each.  Elsa  had  a 
doll's  hat;  Will,  a  hammer;  Tom,  a  pencil-box; 
and  Baby,  a  dolly.  Of  course  they  were  a  little 
disappointed,  but  when  poor  Sarah  joined  them 
and  they  saw  how  badly  she  needed  help,  they 
forgot  their  disappointment. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  expressman  drove  to  the 
door;  he  looked  like  a  picture  of  Santa  Claus;  it 
was  snowing  hard  and  old  Jack  was  covered  with 
the  whiteness.  His  jolly  "  Whoa!  "  brought  the 
children  to  the  window,  and  when  he  stopped  at 
their  door  they  danced  with  excitement. 

He  took  a  good  sized  box  from  the  sleigh,  but 
before  he  could  get  to  the  kitchen  with  it,  Will 
was  downstairs  for  the  hammer  and  chisel,  and 
very  soon  Father  had  the  box  opened.  There 
were  such  quantities  of  paper  to  take  out  before 
all  four  shouted  at  once :  "  It's  a  turkey!  "  And 
sure  enough,  it  was — a  great  big  fellow.  A 
friend  of  Daddy's  had  sent  it. 
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My!  but  it  was  good!  How  happy  they  all 
were ;  Sarah,  too,  for  she  was  going  the  next  day 
to  rest. 

Mother  read,  in  the  afternoon,  the  dear  old 
story  of  the  Bethlehem  Baby  and  the  wonderful 
star.  In  the  evening  they  cracked  nuts,  until  the 
cuckoo  clock  called  nine,  when  Father  put  Baby 
on  his  shoulders,  and  they  all  went  upstairs  to 
bed. 

"  Mother,  who  sent  us  the  turkey? "  Tom 
asked. 

"Love,  Tom;  God  is  love,  and  you  see  He 
cares  for  us  all  as  He  cares  for  the  birds  and 
flowers.     Didn't  you  have  a  nice  day!  " 

"  Yes,  Mother,"  they  answered  as  with  one 
voice,  and  Mother  and  Father  were  glad. 


